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A VISIT TO MADAME RONDA, 


IDONEA. 
CHAPTER XV. 


He has his winter, too, of pale misfeature, 
Or else he would forego his mortal nature.—Kea ts. 


HE Christmas feasts to the London poor are at 
.once cheering and depressing sights. So thought 
Neville Fairborn, as he stood to watch over a thousand 
people assemble for dinner on Christmas Day. The 
No. 1495,—avevsr 21, 1880. 





dining-room was a large mission-hall, the walls of 
which were hung with evergreens and texts, and all 
that could be done was done to make the aspect of 
things cheerful. But alas! for the guests. Neville’s 
heart sank as they swarmed in and quietly took their 
places at the various tables, marshalled by clergy, 
missionaries, teachers, and district visitors. Every 
age had its representative, from the ragged old man 
or woman to the infant wrapped in its mother’s 
tattered shawl. Not all the roast beef and plum- 
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pudding in London could have made the scene cheerful, 
though it soon became animated enough. No sooner 
were the motley guests seated, than huge joints were 
brought. in, upon which vigorous carvers operated. 
An army of voluntary waiters attended with plates 
for the respective tables, and, thanks to good order, 
all were served in a short time. Neville wondered 
that they did not eat more ravenously ; but, with the 
exception of a starving youngster here and there, 
they seemed incapable of enjoyment, even of the food 
which was to renew their life for a short space at 
least. He wandered about apart, watching but not 
assisting, and admiring the Christian love which 
impelled so many of the well-to-do and respectable to 
serve so willingly the outcast and disreputable. 
This, he thought, is the true ‘ washing of the feet,” 
acceptable in the sight of God. 

He was startled from his mute observation by the 
words, ‘‘ Will you not help us?” and turning, met 
Idonea, who had a plate of food in her hand. 

Her soft eyes were moist with tears, and the 
expression of her face and voice was so pathetic that 
it went to Neville’s heart. 

‘‘T am so awkward,”’ he said. 
harm than good.” 

‘Only try,” she argued, threading her way between 
two tables, until she reached the person for whom 
the plate was destined. 

He followed her. 

‘There is an empty plate,” she said,, pointing to 
one. 

He took it up, but paused to listen while she asked 
a sickly woman with a child on.either side and a 
baby in her arms whether she might cut up the food 
for the little ones. 

‘‘Go to Mrs. Somerville ; I am one of her waiters. 
She is at that table,” she said, imperatively, pointing 
to a lady who was carving not far off. 

It was, perhaps, the first time Neville had ever 
obeyed a direct command. .He took his plate toa 
white-haired lady, dressed with almost Quaker-like 
simplicity, yet in no wise remarkable for peculi- 
arity. 

‘‘Miss Umfreville has sent me,”’ he said, as if an 
excuse were needed. 

Mrs. Somerville glanced at him with eyes as soft as 
Idonea’s, but not tearful. She was used to the 
London Arabs, and rejoiced in spirit to see so many 
brought under the humanising influence of Christian 
sympathy. He had never seen a face so full of 
love. It was old without the wrinkles of age, and 
characterised by a gravity which was bereft of all 
severity. 

‘‘Miss Umfreville serves willingly,” she said, 
rapidly filling the plate, which Neville took back to 
Idonea, who received it with a smile. Glancing across 
the narrow table, Neville perceived a pair of dark 
eyes fixed upon him. The woman to whom they 
belonged beckoned him to her, and seeing her empty 
plate, he supposed she wished him to get it filled. 
He made his way to her. 

‘IT think you are the gentleman I met on West- 
minster Bridge the other night,” she whispered, 
turning round to him. ‘‘ You saved me and this infant 
from suicide. I came to the Refuge, and they took 
me in, though it was in the middle of the night. 
They are going to write to my friends.” 

‘* Who are your friends?” asked Neville. 

‘J must not tell till I hear whether they will receive 
me. They are respectable people, and in the course 
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of a week you shall know on application to the matron. 
May God for ever bless you!” 

She gave him her plate, as if to baffle the curiosity 
of her neighbours, who were listening, and he took it 
to Mrs. Somerville. He felt instinctively that the 
woman had been respectable, and thought of Clarina. 
Every poor dark-eyed woman suggested to him his 
sister. Thinking of her and how to discover her, he 
forgot his surroundings, until jostled back into the 
present by one of the waiters, who begged his pardon 
for spilling a quantity of gravy over his coat. 

‘‘Never mind. Miss Stiffens will wash it,” said 
somebody near, but not Idonea. 

This time it was Percy, who was making the tour 
of the room, and addressing words of Christmas cheer 
and hopefulness to friends and strangers. 

‘¢ And are these ‘Our Houseless Poor,’ as the Times 
worded it?” asked Neville, rubbing at the gravy 
with his handkerchief. 

‘“‘ Most of them,” replied the curate, passing on. 

‘<T could not have believed it had I not seen them 
with my eyes,” thought Neville. ‘‘ Well-to-do 
country folk, even suburban citizens, could not imagine 
a mass of destitution such as this. They call the 
reports of eye-witnesses exaggerated, just as I used 
to do, but no written description has ever yet reached 
the truth.” 

Yet what Neville saw was but a tithe of what was 
passing in our Babel on that Christmas Day. 
Thousands of poor in crowded workhouses, in ragged 
schools, xeformatories, homes, refuges—every corner 
of which had been reached by the soft. breath of 
charity—were reminded that “‘ good tidings of great 
joy” had.come to ‘‘all people,” and were taught by 
this display of brotherly kindness to think of “the 
Saviour, who is Christ the Lord.” 

Neville was again suddenly accosted by Idonea. 

‘‘Oh! Mr. Fairborn, do look how they are enjoying 
the «puddings; they are exeellent; genuine plum- 
puddings with plenty of fruit. Will you bring that 
old woman’s plate who has not been served? Percy 
says the remains of the feast will be sent to the old 
and sick who cannot come.” 

Neville was once more in office and found himself 
following Idonea to Mrs. Somerville’s table. That lady 
smiled as she looked at Idonea, as who would not? 
Her flushed face and gleaming eyes told of a heart 
warm with sympathy for those so much poorer than 
herself, though she, too, was poor. 

“‘T am sorry you will not share our Christmas 
dinner,” said Mrs. Somerville, filling the two plates 
with pudding. ‘‘ But you and your brother must come 
another day.” 

“‘Thank you. I should like that best,” said frank 
Idonea, hurrying off, with Neville in her wake. ‘ You 
are coming to us?” she added, turning to him when 
they had set down the plates. 

“‘Thank you. I think not,’’ replied Neville. 

Idonea looked disappointed. A change had taken 
‘ewte in her views ever since she had heard his 

istory. 

“TI thought, last night, that you would prefer 
being alone with your brother,” he said, quietly. 

“‘T thought so too last night, but I have changed 
my mind to-day,” she said, laughing. ‘ Besides, I 
want to settle about Madame Ronda. Miss Stiffens 
allows us to dine at five, and is reconciled to your 
coming.”” ‘ 

“Then I will come if you are quite sure you wish 
it,” he replied. 
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‘Quite sure. I always say what I mean,” she 
returned, surprised at being misdoubted. 

Neville was startled by the instantaneous rising of 
the multitude, as Mr. Somerville returned thanks for 
the meal. 

After this a choir of ragged-school children struck 
up the beautiful Christmas hymn, ‘‘ Hark! the herald 
angels sing.’”” By degrees the guests joined in it, 
and Neville again heard Idonea’s voice. Other hymns 
succeeded, and he remarked how many a careworn 
face was kindled into pleasure, and how many a 
dulled eye brightened by tears, as the voices in- 
creased in vigour and volume. 

One or two addresses, given from a platform, fol- 
lowed. Percy’s was the most earnest and eloquent. 
If many eyes had been brimful before, they over- 
flowed now. His voice, manner, and words were so 
tender and persuasive, that Neville wondered, as he 
listened, to see how experience of the varied miseries 
and crimes of his fellows had made of this once gay 
young tutor the thoughtful, sympathetic, self-deny- 
ing man, who poured forth the entreaties and pro- 
mises of the Gospel to souls hungering after hope. 

Neville saw how that not only he, but Mr. and 
Mrs. Somerville, went amongst the crowd as they 
rose to depart, shaking hands, and seeming uncon- 
scious of a great deal that was unpleasant to him. 
He also watched Idonea, seated on a form, and sur- 
rounded by a party of children, into whose little lives 
she was prying. The city children are. ready of 
speech, and will not accuse of want of delicacy any 
who question them. Poverty sharpens their wits, 
while it blunts those of the country-bred youngster. 

It was dusk when the crowd slowly dispersed into 
their stifling courts and alleys, and Neville and his 
friends walked homewards. He and Idonea were so 
silent, that Percy said he must dispel their melancholy. 
He did so effectually, by pausing before a great brick 
building, the Home of the Shoeblack Brigade. He 
took them in just to peep at hundreds of boys, who, 
having had their Christmas dinner, were enjoying 
themselves bravely. 

‘These were all rescued from the gutter,”’ he said, 
cheerily, as they flocked round him, and wished him 
a lusty ‘‘ Merry Christmas, sir!” 

The wish was granted, for the sight of those 
healthy, striving young shoeblacks gave our trio an 
appetite, and when Miss Stiffens placed the turkey 
on the table, and stood a moment to admire it, they 
were ready to begin upon it. 

“Tt is cooked to a turn, Miss Stiffens,’’ said Percy, 
as he cut off several slices of the breast for her ‘‘Pa,”’ 
as she styled the invalid parent who lived with her. 

“‘And such excellent bread sauce!’’ exclaimed 
Idonea. ‘And bacon, I declare! Will you cut it, 
Mr. Neville?” 

“The bacon was a present to me, Miss Doe!” said 
Perey. ‘And very streaky and juicy it is,” put in 
Miss Stiffens, majestically. ‘‘ Uncle sent the best in 
his shop.” 

Neville found it difficult to carve, with Miss Stiff- 
ens at his back waiting for a slice, and Idonea 
opposite. He felt that ‘‘their eyes were upon him,” 
and did not do himself justice. 

Miss Stiffens hemmed, and Idonea smothered a 
laugh. 

‘I’m afraid the knife doesn’t cut well,” suggested 
Percy, sympathetically. 

“They are all well sharpened, Mr. Umfreyille,” 
said Miss Stiffens, offended. 





When she left the room Idonea burst out laughing. 
Neville disliked being laughed at. He was sensitive 
to everything personal. 

‘* Excuse me; I am not laughing at you—or—or 
you, Percy,’’ said Idonea. ‘‘ But Miss Stiffens’s face 
is irresistible—sharper than her knives.” And 
Idonea laughed again in almost childish glee, until 
the infection of her mirth was caught by Neville. 

‘‘T assure you she is reckoned a highly ladylike 
person in our neighbourhood, and is reputed to have 
been sweetly pretty,” said Percy. 

‘She is very good to you, dear,” said incorrigible 
Idonea, laughing again. 

‘IT should not like her to be so good to me,” re- 
marked Neville. ‘‘One may be too popular.” 

And so they chatted and laughed over Mr. Dooner’s 
turkey, the uncle’s bacon, and the subsequent plum- 
pudding and mince-pies, till Neville wondered at 
himself, and believed he had never before felt so 
cheerful. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Yet now despair itself is mild, 

Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child 

And weep away the life of care, 
Which I have borne and yet must bear. 


‘“‘T wixt call for you in half an hour,” said Percy to 
Idonea, as they stood at the gate of Madame Ronda’s 
house in the Marylebone Road. ‘‘I will wait here 
till I see if you are admitted.” 

Idonea walked up the long, untidy strip of garden, 
in which there were a few bare lilac bushes, and the 
straggling stalks of what had possibly been flowers. 
Madame Ronda was at home, but not yet up. Idonea 
gave her name to the slatternly girl who came to the 
door, and was shown into the parlour, while Percy 
pursued his way. There was no fire in the room, 
and Idonea shivered as she glanced at the empty 
grate and shabby furniture. She remembered that, 
poor as they were at home, they had always a good 
fire, for coal was cheap in the North, and, besides, 
their small house was made cheerful by joyous 
voices ; but here all was dull, cold, and silent. 

One of the little girls whom Neville had seen on 
his chance visit came in. She was a fair, delicate- 
looking child, lightly clad for the wintry season. 
Her frock was short and scanty, and Idonea saw that 
the stockings were threadbare. She wished for a 
pair of those her mother was probably knitting at 
that moment for the twins! She wished for many 
things, and again the five-pound note burnt in her 
purse. 

‘‘Mamma is so sorry that she is ill. She would 
like to see you very much,’’ said the little girl, with 
a slightly foreign accent. 

‘‘May I not see her in bed?” asked impulsive 
Idonea. 

‘‘She won’t see no one but the doctor, and Toto, 
and me,” whispered the child. ‘‘And the doctor 
wouldn’t take the gentleman’s golden farthing.” 

“Let me go in with you. Tell her I must see 
her,” said Idonea, aloud, setting down her bag. 

‘¢ Pray come in, if you do not mind an untidy room,” 
sounded from the other side of the folding-doors which 
separated sleeping and sitting-rooms. 

Idonea went in and found Madame Ronda in 
bed, who told the children to go into the sitting-room 
and close the doors, which they did. Then she held 
out her left hand to Idonea, pointing to the other, 
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which lay, swathed in bandages, on a dirty counter- 
ane. 
Idonea sat down on a low box-ottoman that stood 
against the wall opposite the bed. There was just 
room to pass between bed and box. Another bed 
lay, crosswise, at the foot of Madame Ronda’s, which, 
with a chest of drawers, filled the small, dark apart- 
ment. 

‘“‘It is very good of you to come, Miss Umfreville. 
How did you know I was ill?” asked Madame 
Ronda. 

‘‘T—I—” stammered Idonea, hampered by the 
necessity of secrecy, ‘‘I have a whole week’s holi- 
day, and thought I might venture to pay you a visit. 
I am so much obliged for the great pains you take 
with me.” 

‘‘Selfish pains. I want to make of you a show- 
pupil, and so to procure others. If Mrs. Dooner 
would allow you to take the soprano solos, and if 
you would study them carefully, you might make 
my fortune.” 

“I wish I could; but I should never have courage 
to sing in public, and should dislike it. Besides, I 
do not think my mother would consent.”’ 

‘It would not be singing in public. At any rate, 
you can practise the part.” 

“ Ah, yes! But Ido not think Miss Charlotte likes 
me to sing her songs. When are we to begin our 
lessons again ?”’ 

Madame Ronda glanced significantly at her ban- 
daged hand as she replied, ‘‘ Soon, I hope.” 

‘*Can I do anything for you?” asked Idonea ; 
“your little girls are so young.” 

‘‘ But they are wonderfully useful and good. Has 
Mimi set a light to the fire? They breakfasted here 
with me, and have not left me since. You will not 
tell Mrs. Dooner that you have found us in so dis- 
reputable and cold a plight. You see, we cannot 
have a fire here on account of the children’s bed, 
which crosses the grate.” 

‘*T did not come from Queen’s Gate, but from my 
brother’s in the East End.” 

‘*Ah! you have a brother in London? I was not 
aware of that. Are you Londoners by birth?” 

‘“No; we are North Country people.” 

‘‘North Country people!” repeated Madame 
Ronda, laying the hale hand on the halt, and raising 
herself to look at Idonea. 

Idonea had never before seen Madame Ronda 
without her bonnet, and had not realised that she 
was handsome; but now she was struck with what 
had been, and even was, beauty. Her face was 
startlingly pale, and there were lines of care and 
sve on her broad forehead, but her dark eyes were 

right and penetrating, and her black hair thick and 


long. It had escaped from its confining coil, and 
fell about her in wavy ease. 

“T am ashamed of being so untidy,” she said, 
with a painful effort. ‘But I can do nothing with- 
out my hand. Mimi has been my maid, but, as you 


see, she has not studied hairdressing. 
come from the East End so early ?” 

‘My brother had an appointment somewhere in 
this neighbourhood, and he brought me here. He 
will call for me soon, and I wish, so much, you would 
tell me what I can do for you.” 

“Call for you! And no fire! Mimi! Toto!” 
cried Madame Ronda. 

The little girls came in. 

‘* Have you lighted the fire, carine?” she asked. 


Have you 





‘No, mamma mia, it is not cold,” replied Mimi, 
whose cheeks were blue. 

‘‘May I light it?”’ asked Idonea, and went into. 
the sitting-room without awaiting permission. 

Idonea and the children were soon busy before the 
fire, which was laid. Mimi brought a match-box, 
and Toto paper, and they soon kindled flames. The 
children rubbed their little hands with glee, then 
put them round Idonea’s neck, as she knelt upon the 
hearthrug. There was a small tea-kettle on the hob, 
which she placed on the fire, and then asked Mimi 
if there were tea-things at hand. The children both 
ran to an old cheffonier, which appeared to contain 
samples of many things, from glasses, and cups and 
saucers, to bread and a small portion of butter. 
Meanwhile Idonea took up her leathern bag, and 
produced some sandwiches cut from the breast of Mr. 
Dooner’s turkey, two slices of plum-pudding, and 
two mince-pies. 

‘Hush! Don’t make a noise. Boil up the kettle,’” 
she said, as the children clapped their hands. 

Mimi drew forth from a hiding-place a small 
bundle of sticks, glancing cautiously round as she 
did so. 

“You mustn’t tell Arabella, or she will take 
them,” she whispered, poking one into the fire, and 
returning the rest to their nook behind the piano. 

Arabella appeared soon after, to say a gentleman 
had called for Miss Umfer. 

“Never!” she exclaimed, at sight of the fire and 
good cheer. 

‘Tell him to call again in twenty minutes,” said 
Idonea. 

Percy, standing at the front door, heard and re- 
treated. 

The kettle boiled in no time; it was accustomed to 
rapid boiling, and had been worn thin in the 
progress. 

Idonea felt almost as much at home in that shabby 
room as in the small sitting-room at Warkworth, 
and helped herself to plates unceremoniously. Then 
she bade the children eat the mince-pies and pud- 
ding, and went boldly into the other room with the 
sandwiches. ‘‘ We have lighted the fire, boiled the 
kettle, and cooked the dinner, and now you must eat 
and drink,” she said, cheerfully. 

‘*T don’t understand—” began Madame Ronda. 

‘‘Nor do I,” laughed Idonea, kneeling down 
beside the bed when she had placed her cheer upon 
it. ‘‘ But my brother and I had a splendid Christ- 
mas dinner given to us yesterday, and this is part of 
it. I think we are all poor together.” 

Her straightforward simplicity checked Madame 
Ronda’s remonstrances. She put her cold hand into 
Idonea’s, bent over the bed, and burst into tears. 
Idonea’s ready tears flowed also, and her sympathy 
reached the heart of her companion. After a brief 
silence, she disengaged her hand, took up a cup of 
tea, and begged Madame Ronda to drink it. She 
did so, and by degrees the genial beverage revived 
her. 

Madame Ronda ate one of the delicate sandwiches, 
then asked if the children might have the remainder. 
Idonea opened the folding-doors and revealed the 
little girls, each with a mince-pie in her hand. She 
reclosed them at the sudden appearance of Arabella 
with the intelligence that the gentleman had called 
again. ‘It can’t be twenty minutes. May he 
wait in the other room while I get ready?” she 
asked. 
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Madame Ronda hesitated, then assented, and 
heightened colour flushed her cheeks. 

“ Hush!” she said, with agitation; “ heis talking 
to the children; they are shy with strangers. Go. 
Good-bye—no; you had better not come again. Do 
not go through the folding-doors. Go round by the 
passage. Thank you for coming. Make haste! 
make haste! The children will be frightened, they 
are so shy.” 

Idonea stooped over her and kissed her forehead, 
which was as cold as her manner. She found the 
little girls, however, in confidential discourse with 
Percy, and looking more cheerful for the food and 
the fire. Standing a moment near the folding-doors, 
she distinctly heard a sob. She longed to return to 
Madame Ronda, but dared not venture. Percy, also, 
was in a hurry, so, gathering up her bag and gloves, 
they departed, followed by the children’s entreaties 
that they would soon come back. 

The incessant noise of the omnibus prevented their 
discussing this adventure until they reached the dull, 
dark quietude of Crown Buildings, and:soon after 
they arrived there Miss Stiffens came with her curl 
hanging over the left shoulder, and the words, “A 
grand carriage!—powdered domestics—fine horses—a 
young gentleman and lady—all at the door! and I 
wasn’t aware you was in as you used the latch-key.” 

In another minute Lina Dooner rushed in im- 
petuously, followed by her brother. ‘‘I teased 
mamma into letting me drive on here while they 
are all shopping in Oxford Street,” she said, in 
breathless haste. ‘‘I have only half an hour, and I 
want to see all the East End. What a shocking, low, 
dirty part it is! I saw such miserable, ragged people, 
it made me creep. Oh! how can you live here, Mr. 
Umfreville ?.” 

“T manage it somehow,” said Percy, smiling. 

‘“‘T promised the mater to see she wasn’t eaten up,” 
“ in Duke, ‘and was glad of the opportunity of 
calling.” 

He had taken possession of Idonea, and Lina of 
Perey, and their sprightly manners dispelled the 
gloom that Madame Ronda had engendered in the 
minds of brother and sister. 

“We miss you awfully, Miss Umfreville!” said 
Duke, confidentially; ‘‘I haven’t been into the 
— since you left, and there is no managing 

na. 

“Hear him!” exclaimed Lina. ‘He hasn’t 
had a cigar out of his mouth for two days and two 
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nights. Nobody canmanage him. Mr. Umfreville, 
I am going to get Idonea to teach me to sew and cut 
out, that I may make garments for some of your 
Arabs.” 


‘‘Thank you; I will dispose of as many as you 
can send.” 

‘“What a prospect!” cried Lina, hopping to a 
window. ‘‘ We must drive on farther, for the horses 
can’t turn here. Is that a city Arab? I mean that 
boy down yonder with the broom. He has no shoes 
or stockings, and is all in tatters.” 

‘‘That is Jemmy, our crossing-sweeper. He has 
just taken to that crossing, but I hope to make a 
man of him by-and-by. He has a drunken father, 
and what pence he earns he gives to his mother. He 
was at our dinner on Christmas Day, and only last 
week joined our Band of Hope, and put his first farth- 
ing into our Penny Bank. He is not a bad specimen 
of the raw material.” 

‘‘T will clothe him. Ido, can you cut out boys’ 
clothes?” cried Lina. 

‘‘IT have often helped mother to make my little 
brothers’ things,’’ replied Idonea. ‘‘ Oh, Lina, how 
good it was of you to send that to the twins. Come 
and see what I bought with it.” 

In a moment the two girls had their heads in the 
drawer of an ancient whatnot, and Duke was compelled 
to find something to say to Percy, who improved the 
occasion by telling him about the Christmas charitable 
feasts. 

It was soon time to go, and Duke, who had found 
one of the ways to Idonea’s heart, took her aside, and 
placed a sovereign in her hand, bidding her use it for 
any poor people she or her brother were interested in. 
It was the first he had ever so bestowed in his life ; 
therefore that visit had borne fruit, to Idonea’s ex- 
ceeding joy, whose thoughts turned to Madame 
Ronda. 

“Sir Richard Dyke came to luncheon on Christ- 
mas Eve,’’ whispered Lina to Idonea, as they went 
together down the dark staircase. ‘‘ He asked where 
you were, and I said you were gone to your home in 
“ie East End, so he wasn’t much the wiser. Ha, 

a ! ” 

As Percy, Idonea, and the neighbours generally, 
stood to see the smart carriage drive slowly on 
through the narrow street, they perceived that 





Jemmy, the crossing-sweeper, made a marvellous 
bow and somersault as he picked up sixpence thrown 
to him by Lina. 











i this famous parable the heart of man is repre- 

sented as a field in which God sows the seed of 
His word. It is the first recorded parable of Jesus, 
and sets out before us the different ways in which 
the world receives the manifold messages, influences, 
and lessons which have come to it since the Son of 
Man began to sow. 


We cannot reckon uv the various lessons, hints, 
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CHOKED WITH CARES. 


* Choked with cares and riches and pleasures of this life, and bring forth no fruit to perfection.” —Luke viii. 14. 









warnings, glimpses, alarms, admonitions, checks, 
hopes, whereby we are taught, trained, enlightened, 
corrected, and cheered in the kingdom of God and 
His Christ. They are countless, and come through 
countless channels, though each represents one form 
of the Divine seed of the word, which ever drops upon 
the soul of man from the hand of the Great Sower. 
The commonest risk of the Divine seed is when it 
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neither fails to grow nor perishes, but brings no fruit 
to perfection; when it does not come to what it 
might. 

This is the history of most defective crops; their 
yield is small, because the land in which they are 
sown is not clean. However good the land, however 
good the seed, however well dunged and ploughed it 
may be, if it is foul with weeds no plentiful return 
of corn can be expected from it. 

Now in his explanation of this parable Jesus tells 
us what those things are which chiefly hinder the 
growth, and therefore the good result of God’s 
word in a man’s heart, which make his Christianity 
poor and thin, and spoil the fruit of his faith. He 
says that in some the seed is choked with the cares, 
riches, and pleasures of this life, and so brings no 
fruit to perfection. 

First, in respect to the cares of which our Lord 
speaks. That which isa choking care to some is not 
such to others; or a man who feels as if smothered 
by cares may be so transformed that they fail to hurt 
him. The same outward difficulties and troubles may 
remain, and yet cease to produce the ill effects which 
they once produced. . 

It is the same with riches.. They may injure the 
spiritual life in some and not in others; ora rich 
man who has been harmed by them may disentangle 
himself from the harm without ceasing to be rich. 

It is the same with pleasures. A man may use 


and enjoy many lawful worldly blessings of this 
life without losing his place in the kingdom of 
heaven or forfeiting the blessings which belong to it. 
With these considerations, let us look- at the 
words before us somewhat more fully. 
the seed or strangle the Divine life. 


Cares choke 
Many a man 
who is conscious of good intentions, who has been 
impressed, as we say, with religious feelings, has 
come to be so surrounded by difficulties, troubles, 
and worries, that he loses his interest in religion. 
He does not part with it altogether, but it occupies a 
smaller and smaller place in his life. It becomes 
thin and weak to him; his time is so taken up, his 
mind so full of the imperative concerns of this world, 
that he has, or thinks he has, no energy left where- 
with to apply himself to his devotions, enjoy his 
Bible, say his prayers, receive the sacrament aright. 

This chiefly arises from his having learnt, or come 
to look at, religion as a separate affair in life, able to 
be attended to only in leisure hours, like, say, the 
pursuit of any fine art or science—such as music, or 
drawing, or botany, which a man might once have 
had time for, but which he drops when he comes to 
be deeply engrossed in business. Of course, if reli- 
gion is altogether made to be a separate affair, de- 
manding much space in the day, and kept distinct 
from other matters, so that he cannot think of it 
when he is otherwise concerned, we can hardly 
wonder at its being crowded out of the life of a busy 
man. But, in fact, religion, to be worth anything, 
belongs as much to all our business as yeast does to 
bread. It is not a luxury, or a recreation, or an 
interlude, but a principle of life. That which makes 
it worth anything is not saying prayers, or reading 
the Bible, or singing hymns, but a hearty desire to 
avoid evil and do right for God’s sake; a desire 
mixed up with and running through every action. 

In truth, a busy man might as well say that he 
was so engaged as to have notime for thought and 
perception as to assert that he was so pushed as not 
to be able to be religious. His intelligence and per- 








ception are inseparable from his trade, and real 
religion is inseparable from life. It is in the crowd 
and strain of life that his religion is most wanted. 
The busier he is the more he needs the constant pre- 
sence of a high principle of action. To use another 
illustration, it is as absurd for a man to plead that 
he is too occupied to attend to spiritual motives as it 
would be for a sailor to say that he was so engaged 
with his voyage that he could not think of the wind. 
Religion or faith is the wind of the Christian’s 
course, and he cannot steer his ship aright with- 
out it. 

What I have here said applies, indeed, to the 
whole conduct of life, whether it be likely to suffer 
from cares, riches, or pleasures. There are, however, 
some other special considerations to be noted in 
respect to these things, to which I now turn. 

Take the case of a man heavily pressed with cares. 
He is so worried that he cannot get rid of the sense 
of his burden. He is overweighted, footsore, lamed. 
He plods on, but with a leaden spirit. His sky seems 
always dull, his road rough, his load heavy. He 
cannot overtake his work. Sometimes he hardly 
knows which way to turn. One cloud no sooner 
passes over the sun than another follows it. New 
troubles press upon the heels of the old. While he 
is trying to weed one field the thistles grow in the 
next. While he is setting this right that goes 
wrong. Seeming success here is marred by failure 
there, and sometimes he thinks that the world is too 
much for him; or, at least, he says, ‘‘Try what I 
will, there is sure to be some fresh call. I no sooner 
end than I have to begin again.” 

Of course he has. There is smallrestin our work. 
Just look at it thus. Accept the conditions of life. No 
man who is in the thick of business, who is put in 
any post in the busy world, can escape these condi- 
tions. The work is always beginning again. If we 
do escape all work, we soon find our mistake. Rest, 
thorough rest, is blessed; but none are so ‘‘ hipped” 
and discontented as those who have nothing to do. 
New troubles do press upon the heels of the old. 
Accept this. This is a condition of life. We cannot 
elude it, unless we give up what makes life worth 
living. ‘Face the things which, if shrunk from and 
winced at, make cares, and then they cease, in a 
very true sense, to produce cares. Most things are 
what we make them ourselves. If our notion or 
ideal of life is freedom from annoyance, anxiety, toil, 
and pain, then woe be to us, for then our ideal will 
not be realised. These things come, and will come. 

But turn the tables. Look at the matter in another 
light. Give up the notion that life, true life, can 
be protected, and perfumed. Why, we are put 
here, not to scheme for rest, but to meet cares, 
and take trouble, and be disappointed, and bear 
pain—to be always, as it were, beginning again and 
again. Accept this, and cares cease to be cares; 
they cease to choke the seed of the word. 

We have all to bear the cross in one shape or 
another, and that expectation of relief which consists 
in the hope of being able to lay it down is impos- 
sible. It cannot be realised. The cross, in some of 
its manifold shapes of disappointment, sorrow, pail, 
trouble, labour, hindrance, is laid upon each. 

And Christ, and the life of Christ, alone helps us 
to bear it. The life of Christ, which is the life of 
God, alone enables us to live aright. As we acce))t 
the spirit of Christ, and see that the principle, the 
motive of our work, is to do the will of God, the: 
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cares Will cease to choke the good seed. Cares will 
have a new light shed upon them, be transformed, 
and become duties. Instead of choking us, they 
will work together for our good. Our fruit will'ripen ; 
we ourselves shall grow stronger in the might of the 
Lord. 

And this will come about by the working of a 
great law. Storms make good sailors; battles make 
good soldiers; mountains and valleys make good 
engineers; difficulties make heroes; a sense of 
ignorance inspires the love of knowledge; tempta- 
tations, doubts, wounds, make your true saint. 
They are fools who never hesitate and are ignorant 
of nothing. 

Let us try to accept sorrows, crosses, doubts, 
trials. ‘These may be more or less heavy and grave. 
There are, however, sometimes troubles beneath them, 
which we might judge too serious to be described as 
cares, and which, nevertheless, choke or strangle the 
good seed very grievously. 

It is true that many of us think more of our own 
small sorrow than of our neighbour’s great distress. 
We cry out at and complain of what we feel our- 
selves. A man’s own bruise is to him worse than 
his fellow’s broken limb. The loss of his own purse 
affects him more than the loss of a stranger’s fortune. 
His own sickness is harder to bear than his neigh- 
bour’s. death. Thus it is difficult to make a com- 
parison between cares. 

And yet we can all perceive, and may all admit, 
that there are troubles beneath what we commorly 
call cares, which sometimes come upon people who 
have not been without the good seed, in whom it 
once began to grow. Think, for instance, of com- 
plete destitution, when, say, the store is quite empty 
and the hearth quite cold. 

This chokes the good seed with a vengeance. This 
sometimes drags people down into the lowest depths 
of life. I cannot believe that all who have thus been 
brought down into the penury which often causes 
utter recklessness, have been, like the hard ground 
into which the good seed has never entered at all, 
— some good seed from the hand of the Great 

ower. 

Their want, their hard lot, or heavy fall in the 
world, may even make them defiant, not merely of 
religion but of the ordinary decencies of respectable 
life. The thorns of their life have been terribly 
thick and strong, and one feels as if it would be 
unreal, impertinent, or cruel to address to them what 
I have addressed. to such as feel what we call cares, 
and say, ‘Accept this, accept this utter penury as a 
condition of life, and then it will lose its sharpness.” 

And yet such is the depth and reality of the com- 
passion of Christ, that it is He who may be turned 
to in the uttermost conceivable misery. Indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine a state of bodily depression or 
misfortune which the state of the Christ cannot 
clearly be seen to match. There must be a specially 
Significant tie between the ordinary outcast and One 
who was not merely despised and rejected of men, 
but whose rejection took the final shape of being 
nailed naked on a cross and left to die there by a 
Jeering mob. In a worldly, bodily, or physical sense, 
no one can be brought down lower than that. 

And when He was so brought down, even He cried, 
‘“My God! my God! why hast Thou forsaken me ?”’ 

No wonder that good and tender and faithful 
thoughts are sometimes strangled or crushed out in 
the most destitute and distressed. 





We cannot, I repeat, say smartly to them, ‘‘ Accept 
your condition of life. Take your cross, and it will 
make you more of a man.” Rather we are called 
to show to them the love of Christ, and that not in 
mere words of wisdom, but deeds of compassion. 
Be very tender with their sores; forgive their spirit 
of resentment towards the world. Do your best to help 
them out of the mire into which they have fallen. 
They may have mainly brought their great miseries 
upon themselves ; do not therefore reproach, but try 
to cheer them. And we may think them all the more 
to be blamed because they know, and once did better ; 
because the good seed once did begin to grow in 
their hearts. But do not therefore reproach them. 

It is, indeed, easier to preach this than to practise 
it. AndI have no doubt we have all been sometimes 
hard on those who are already smitten down with 
sin and suffering. Let us as opportunity arrives— 
and it not unfrequently does arrive—do what we can 
to clear away the thorns which choke the better 
thoughts and wishes for good, however faint, which 
they feel, which, be sure, God does not wholly with- 
hold from them. Let us try and help them, even if 
they be obstinate. Let us, if possible, not throw 
their obstinacy in their face. 

We say of Christ on the cross that He had kind 
words for the penitent thief; but recollect also that He 
had no hard ones for the impenitent, who was sufforing 
for his evil deeds. It was his companion, not the 
Christ, who rebuked him. 

Think with awe of the mystic tie between the 
bitterest sufferers among men and the utterly suffer- 
ing Son of Man; and while we strive to meet our 
cares as among the conditions of our life, be very 
gentle with those whose worse than cares have 
crushed down such good seed as might have ripened 
in their souls. Strive to show them human—which 
is Christlike—compassion, and so cherish the faint 
pulse of good which they still have of God. 

What I have said about cares will apply in great 
measure to the other things which Jesus says are 
likely to choke the good seed. 

But a word about riches. They may spoil the 
Divine life, like the hard ground into which the good 
seed has never entered at all. By arich man we 
may understand one who inherits that which others 
have to work for, or who has earned so much as 
to be placed above the pressure of necessity. He 
is obviously exempt from many of the cares of life. 
He may have great anxieties, but he is delivered 
from the anxiety as to how he shall pay his way, 
shelter his family while he lives, and provide for 
them when he is dead. But this exemption from 
those troubles which perplex many is likely to puff 
him up, and make him indifferent to the need of look- 
ing to God for support. Though he prays for daily 
bread with the comfortable consciousness that it is 
already on his table, he needs eminently to go on 
with the prayer, “Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil; for Thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory.” 

A man is none the better for being what we call 
independent. Worldly independence sometimes brings 
after it spiritual independence, which is deadly, 
which pte a the good seed, and blinds him to the 
need of faith and prayer. But just in so far as he 
sees through the atmosphere of servility or civility, 
which more or less surrounds a well-to-do man, just 
as he feels that he is tested at the highest tribunal of 
all in the same way as the poorest and lowliest, just 
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as he perceives that he has the care of creating for 
himself, as it were, some responsibilities which are 
forced upon others, and of cutting out much of his 
own work, besides that which is put upon him by 
circumstances, so he escapes the peculiar danger 
which accompanies the consciousness of freedom from 
many cares which oppress others ; so the good seed 
in him grows aright; so his wants are not satisfied 
with a sufficiency of what are called the good things 
of earth; so he sees that worldly abundance cannot 
feed his Divine life, and he is in a fair way of not 
being, as the parable puts it, choked with riches. 

This leads us on to look at the third cause of a man 
not bringing forth fruit to perfection. I mean plea- 
sures. 

These may affect all, for pleasurable self-indul- 
gence is found among both rich and poor. Now 
when pleasures are rampant and offensive they 
obviously leave no room for growth in grace. But 
they may be apparently innocent and yet choke us. 
Do not let us suppose that we surely escape the harm 
which they may do if we merely abstain from the 
gross and vicious indulgences of life. There is an 
appetite for legitimate enjoyment which may destroy 
or shrivel up that which is Divine. 

You may offend God without offending society, and 
damn yourself without being condemned by the law 
or by the public. There are people who fritter them- 
selves away without scandal. They become absorbed 
by enjoyment which is not wrong in itself, but does 
fatal mischief when it fills the mind. Just as true 
ornament is always radically associated with true 
use, so such pleasure as God gives belongs to genuine 

‘ work. 

Think of the meaning of the word “ amuse- 
ment.’”? Amusement is properly relaxation from a 
severe pursuit of the Muses, to whom the disciple 
returns with new appetite. ‘‘ Recreation” is properly 
that which recreates us for work. It can never come 
of drunkenness, which unnerves, unstrings, and 
weakens the man. It is a change from labour, to 
which a man goes back when refreshed. But a life 
of amusement or recreation is a contradiction in 
terms, for it assumes the omission of what we live 
for. It is like sauce without meat. There can be 
no true play without work, no real rest without toil. 
Perpetual sleep is death, not refreshment. Now 
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God permits many pleasures to man in this life, 
There is an edge or hem of grace, or ornament, to 
what we must call God’s most practical work. A 
beautiful bloom precedes the solid fruit. Each of 
the million flakes of snow that fertilise and help to 
disintegrate the soil is a fabric of exquisite propor- 
tions. Every drop of rain or bead of dew is capable 
of helping in the construction of the rainbow. The 
lightest feather or mote of floating seed is beautiful. 
So God affords to man a legitimate pleasure in the 
exercise of all his faculties distinct from, or rather 
distinctly by the side of, their more serious employ- 
ment. 

And it is when we make too much of this gracious 
gift, and exalt the pleasure, however innocent, above 
the work of life, that it chokes the good seed of the 
word that God sows in the heart and enfeebles the 
Christian fruit. Life is real. Life is earnest. You 
need not go about with a long face, frowning when 
God smiles, but you certainly cannot devote yourself 
to the making of every spare hour as agreeable and 
comfortable as possible, and expect to keep the fibre 
of the Christian life sound. Then the soul or mind 
grows thin and sickly. Instead of becoming more 
manly or womanly you become weaker, more trifling 
and childish. And what we call énnocent pleasures 
may dilute and lower a man’s true power as well as 
those which are scandalous and vicious. We are 
Christians, and that, to mean anything, means a 
measure of seriousness and self-denial. Seriousness 
and self-denial may go with a warm joyousness of 
heart, but it cannot go with a sheer hunting after 
sensational pleasures, however legitimate, or with that 
tame domestic scheming for daily comfort in which 
some stifle their best powers. 

Dare to realise Christianity. Believe that your 
souls are a seed-bed of the Divine word. God would 
have you ever rise towards a higher life, a higher 
way of doing what you have to do. 

And that cannot be done without a conscious use 
of the power and spirit of the Christ. Use that, and 
then cares, riches, and pleasures are our servants 
and not our masters. Then we grow in grace. Then 
the things which should have been for our wealth are 
not an occasion of falling. Then we press all into 
the service of God; and, loving Him, all work 
together for our good. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE British Association aids the advancement of 
science in many ways, apart from the contribu- 
tions to knowledge announced in its proceedings year 
by year. The money grants enable laborious re- 
searches to be carried on, the results of which do not 
always attract the largest share of popular notice. 
The shifting meetings of this ‘‘ parliament of science” 


create and extend an interest in philosophical pursuits | Arr 


in many towns and districts. Most of those who, as 
annual members or Associates, crowd the halls where 
the Sections meet, may enjoy the occasion only as an 
intellectual pastime, but there are always a few 
thoughtful and earnest workers who date from these 
annual meetings their enlistment as permanent 
members of the Association. 





It was in this way that Andrew Ramsay first 


became a man of science by profession. In 1839 a 
local committee was formed in Glasgow to prepare 
for the coming of the Association in the following 
year. Mr. Ramsay was a member of that com- 
mittee, and to him was entrusted the task of con- 
structing a geological map and model of the Isle of 
an, which was sure to be one of the chief points 
of interest in the excursion programme. It was only 
two years before, at the age of twenty-three, that his 
attention had been first led to geology, but he.had 
made good use of his time, and was already an en- 
thusiast in the science which Smith and Phillips, 
Buckland and Sedgwick, Lyell and Murchison, had 
then made attractive. Not being familiar with Arran, 
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except as all travellers admire its grand physical fea- 
tures, the young explorer carefully surveyed the island, 
collected specimens of its rocks and minerals, and 
modelled it on the scale of six inches to the mile. 


This map and model were exhibited at the meeting | 


From a Photograph by David Hains. 


of the Association in 1840, and were much noticed by 


geologists. The result was that Mr. (afterwards Sir) 

Roderick Murchison asked Mr. Ramsay to accompany 
im to Russia, the geological examination of which 

was about to undertake at the invitation of the 
zar. 

In March, 1841, Mr. Ramsay proceeded to London 
to join Mr. Murchison; but while waiting there, Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Henry De La Beche offered him the 
post of Assistant-Geologist on the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. This was too congenial an offer to 


be refused. In April he joined the geological survey- 
ing staff at Tenby. 


To few it is given to find the practical business of 
life so thoroughly identical with what inclination and 
taste would seek. In early years Andrew Ramsay, 
the son of William Ramsay, a chemist of more than 
local distinction, and inventor of several chemical 


| processes, had no wider prospect than similar pur- 
suits, in which business and science could be united. 
But by the happy influences originating with the 
meeting of the British Association, he could now 
make his favourite study the business of his life. In 
1844 he was elected a Fellow of the Geological 
Society. These were times when every meeting of 
“the Geological” was looked forward to as a 
night of high debate and intellectual delight. The 
chiefs were then in their prime, and in the ranks 
with Ramsay were rising men like Edward Forbes, 





Robert Hunt, Warrington Smyth, and other worthy 
Associates. Few, alas! of the veterans of that illus- 
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trious roll are left; but it is the more pleasure to 

welcome Andrew Ramsay to the chair of the British 

Association as recalling old times, and linking the 

—— epoch of geological science with the more 
rilliant past. 

In 1845 the Geological Survey of Great Britain 
was remodelled, and Ireland included in it. Sir 
Henry De La Beche was appointed Director-General 
for the United Kingdom, with two local directors, 
Mr. A. C. Ramsay being appointed Local Director 
for Great Britain, and Captain (afterwards Colonel) 
Sir Henry James the Local Director for Ireland. 
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The first statement was treated with some indiffer- 
ence by the elder geologists, while the novelty of the 
views by degrees excited some interest among the 
younger men. Now, that on astronomical grounds 
geologists begin to admit the probably of the recur- 
rence of glacial periods, they begin to refer to the 
Permian paper by Professor Ramsay, which lay half 
forgotten for years; and the time may be near when 
they will quote with approval the hypothesis of 
the recurrence of periods of cold. These enlarged 
generalisations from the most painstaking observa- 
tions, speak of a rare combination in the character of 


In 1848 he was appointed to the chair of Geology | Professor Ramsay’s mind. He has never been a 
in University College, London, and he was elected a| mere geological observer, but, at the time that he 


Fellow of the Royal Society in 1849. 


Professor | has been unwearying in his field labours, he has 


Ramsay held this chair until 1851, when he resigned | been cautiously drawing his deductions, and at length 
it for the Professorship of Geology in the Royal| boldly enunciating views of a high philosophical 


School of Mines, which was opened on the 6th of 
November by an inaugural discourse delivered by 
Sir Henry De La Beche. When the British Asso- 
ciation met at Cheltenham in 1856, Professor Ram- 
say was the President of the Geological Section, on 
which occasion he delivered an address ‘‘On the 
breaks in succession of the British Rocks;” showing 
the connection of unconformity with changes of genera 
and species. In 1857 he was deputed by the Geolo- 
gical Society to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Professor Ramsay then 
went over much of Canada and the Northern States in 
company with Sir William Logan and¥’Professer 
James Hall, thus learning much of etrérifian and 
Silurian Geology, and writing a paper on the ‘ Gla- 
cial phenomena of North America.” 

No geologist has studied the phenomena of glacial 
action with more assiduity and laborious attention 
to the minute, as well as large, indications of the 
action of ice, than Professor Ramsay. In 1852 he 
made his first journey to Switzerland; since which 
time he has made several, for the purpose of study- 
ing the glaciers of that country. In pursuit of this 
knowledge he has visited various parts of North 


America, Germany, the north of Italy, and traversed | 


the whole of the British Islands; he has crossed 
many high glacier passes, and climbed the Lyskam 
and other mountains. At different times several 
memoirs and essays on this subject have appeared 
from the pen of Professor Ramsay. Amongst other, 
the ‘‘ Old Glaciers of Switzerland and North Wales,” 
which appeared in the first volume of ‘ Peaks, 
Passes, and QGlaciers,’’ and which was subsequently 
published as a separate volume by the Messrs. Long- 
man. A paper on Permian Ice, ‘‘ On the occurrence 
of Glaciers and Icebergs during the Permian Epoch,” 
was the first that grappled with the subject of glacial 
epochs in old geological periods. Some vague hints 
had previously existed as to the possibility of such 
phenomena, but the fact was proved by Professor 
Ramsay from the size, shape, and ice-scratches of the 
stones in the Permian breccia, and the great distance 
from whence many large boulders had been trans- 
ported. Pursuing the same inquiry, we find him 
publishing notices of ice-smoothed and ice-scratched 
stones in a conglomerate of the Old Red Sandstone 
near Kirkby Lonsdale, an idea first conceived by him 
in 1841, and the confirmation of which he was long 
locking for. 


character. This is also strikingly shown in a much 
earlier paper, ‘‘On the Denudation of South Wales 
and the adjacent counties of England,” which ap- 
peared in the first volume of the ‘“‘ Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey in 1846.” 

Our space will not allow of our naming the nume- 
rous papers and memoirs ‘on various geological 
subjects written by Professor Ramsay, and which are 
to be found in the Proceedings of the Geological 
Society, the ‘* Philosophical Magazine,” etc. His 
paper on “The Glacial Origin of certain Lakes, etc.” 
(Journal of Geological Society, 1862), and other 
ymemoirs on this and allied subjects, as the erosion of 
valleys; have attracted much attention and discussion. 
Professor Ramsay has published geological maps of 
the British Isles, of England and Wales, and illus- 
trated and explained them by a work ‘“ On the Phy- 
sical Geology and Geography of Great Britain,” which, 
indeed, contains a summary explanation of much of 
his work. But the maps and sections produced, 
under his direction, by the Geological Survey of the 
United Kingdom, are the finest evidences of his 
labours, and of those of the band of geologists who 
were in older times partly trained by him. 

Professor Ramsay’s latest work in connection with 
the national survey, ‘‘ The Geology of North Wales,” 
was declared by Sir Roderick Murchison to be “the 
most important work which has been issued by the 
Geological Survey during the ten years that have 
elapsed since I became Director.” Few books in 
the English language contain a greater amount of 
geological detail, almost entirely the result of actual 
survey by the writer. To those who desire to master 
the geological structure of North Wales, this work, 
a second edition of which is now passing through the 


| press, is an invaluable gift. 


In 1864-5 Professor Ramsay was President of the 
Geological Society, and is an LL.D. of the Universities 
of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and a corresponding 
member of many European and American scientific 
societies. 

Our portrait is from a recent photograph, taken 
expressly for the “Leisure Hour” * by Mr. Hains, 
of Kensington, and is considered to be an excellent 
likeness. 





* A photograph, by Ernest Edwards, taken in 1866, appeared in 2 series 
of “ Photographic Portraits” published in that year (A. Bennett « Co.). 





To the accompanying letterpress by Mr. Robert Hunt we are greatly 
indebted in the preparation of the present memoir. 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT SWANSEA. 


HIRTY-TWO years may make a great deal of 

difference in a town when circumstances are so 
favourable to growth as they have been in the case 
of Swansea. When, in 1848, the savans of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science met in 
this far-off corner of Glamorganshire, under the 
presidency of the Marquis of Northampton, his lord- 
ship instituted a comparison between the place of 
meeting then and in the previous year. Standing on 
the south-western limits of wild Wales, in an incon- 
siderable seaside town, his lordship’s humane heart 
yearned for the Gothic towers and the thick-clustered 
memories of Oxford; and Swansea suffered in his 
tone, if not in his words. 

True, the visitors had encountered difficulties of 
access to Swansea, for in those days no railway had 
been opened, and the mail-coach service to London, 
and the uncertain “ packet ”’ service to Bristol, were 
but miserable expedients for busy men. But now, nous 
avons changé tout cela. Instead of the jingling harness 
and tooting horn of the Royal Mail, there are the 
three great railway companies—the Great Western, 
the Midland, and the London and North-Western— 
vigorously competing for the traffic that comes and 
goes; and instead of the low-pressure steamboat, 
whose boiler might burst at any unhappy moment, 
there are lines and fleets of the finest steamers plying 
at high-pressure speed to and from all the great 
English and foreign ports. So that when the members 
of the Association go to Swansea in the third week 
of August, they will get there more easily and see 
more worth the seeing. And they who only remember 
the place as it was in 1848, will not recognise in the 
wide-stretching busy centre of to-day the small and 
quiet town of old. 

Not that the natural beauty of the place has been 
improved with the improvement of the town; rather 
the reverse. Walter Savage Landor saw what was 
going on at Swansea long ago when he expressed his 
wish that there was no trade upon earth. It was 
while wandering on the weed-strewn, sandy beach 
at Swansea, that Landor composed his fine but not 
very popular poem of ‘‘Gebir,” and he loved the 
place intensely until the day of his death. Writing 
from his villa at Fiesole, near Florence, he says, in 
this connection, ‘‘ The Gulf of Salerno is much finer 
than Naples; but give me Swansea for scenery and 
climate. Ifever it should be my fortune to return 
to England, I would pass the remainder of my days 


in the neighbourhood of Swansea—between that place | 


and the Mumbles.” 

But if the creation of docks and railways, and if 
the ever-increasing volumes of smoke from the metal 
turnaces in the Tawy Valley have affected, they have 
not much impaired, the beauty of the place. Indeed, 
such landscapes and seascapes, so varied in feature, 


so grand in extent, it would be impossible to more 
than maculate. 


Swansea Bay is a magnificent sheet of water, now 
as smooth as a mill-pond, and anon agitated into 
sympathy with the troublous ‘“‘Severn Sea,” and 
with the mightier heavings of the Atlantic Ocean 
beyond. The bay is enclosed within a demi-lune of 
hills, here gently sloping, there rising into bold 
rotundity, whose undulating ridges are fringed with 
trees that shiver against the sky-line, and whose 
grassy declivities and dales are dotted with mansion 
and cottage, villa and farmstead. The western horn 
of these crescentic hills loses its verdure just beyond 
the fashionable watering village of Oystermouth, 
stands out in sheer bluff limestone rock, and runs 
away into the sea, terminating in two small round 
islets. On the outermost, which is known as the 
Mumbles Head, is a battery of five 68-pounders— 
one of Lord Palmerston’s costly series of land de- 
fences-—and a tapering lighthouse, whose powerful 
dioptric lanterns send out their rays twenty miles 
into the darkness of the stormy Channel’s mouth. 
The other horn of the crescent is sixteen miles 
distant, as the crow flies, across the water, or thirty 
miles round the yellow sand-banked margin, where 
the all-brightening sun, and the gently lipping 
wavelets, and little children, come to play together 
in the summer months. 

A full view of the whole expanse of land and water 
may be gained from the hills that surround Swansea. 
The spectator is the centre of a circle, and his horizon 
has a radius of twenty to thirty miles of land and 
water, in four counties. To the north-east the Old 
Red Vans of Breconshire; to the north-west the 
Burry Estuary and the fields of Carmarthenshire ; to 
the west the whole peninsula of Gowerland; to 
the east the garden of Glamorgan ; and to the south 
the dimly outlined hills of Devon. In some condi- 
tions of atmosphere, indeed, when there is sufficient 
moisture in the air, the eye may discern Ilfracombe 
nestling in its seaside nook; but within a short walk 
of Swansea there are fairer heathery hills and better 
bathing-places than any across the Channel, only 
they are not yet so fashionable. 

The older parts of the town of Swansea lie snugly 
sheltered in the valley of Tawy, from which the place 
takes its Welsh name—Abertawe, mouth of the Tawy. 
| Near its confluence the river runs north and south 
| between bold rounded hills, partially denuded of 
'their verdure by the copper-smoke. Bursting its 
| ancient boundaries, the town has stretched itself out 
in all directions: along the river banks for miles, by 
the curving seashore, and up the adjacent hills, 
which are now for the most covered, from base to 
summit, with terraces and streets. 

The first glance at Swansea would create the im- 
pression that it is the mushroom growth of yesterday ; 
but the town really possesses a prolonged history. 
Its castle was built by Henry Beauchamp de New- 








burgh, Earl of Warwick, at the close of the eleventh 
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century, after he had wrested the land of Gower from 
the Welsh princes Rhys and Morgan ab Jestyn. 
While the head of the house of Warwick was a 
minor, King John, in whose eyes a trust was made 
to be broken, granted the land of Gower to William 
de Breos, the holder of sixty lordships besides. It 
is to this Lord Marcher the borough of Swansea owes 
its creation about 1210. A year later he offended 
the king, and died an exile in France, and his wife 
and heir were starved to death in Windsor Castle, 
where they were kept in custody. 

From this date until 1700, a lapse of nearly five 
hundred years, Swansea received nine charters—-two 
from Lord Marchers, two from Oliver Cromwell, and 
five from various kings. From one of these, dated 
on the feast of St. Mathias the Apostle, 1305, we get 
an interesting glimpse of local life. The De Breoses 
were men of litigiousness and ferocity, but the last of 
the heirs male was the greatest scoundrel of all—a 
man, says a contemporary, ‘‘of large patrimony but 
great unthrift.” He levied blackmail and broke the 
laws in the most flagrant manner; and he took, 
“by force of arms, one John Langton, of Kilrock, 
out of his house, carried him to his stronghold of 
Ostremuere, and made him sign a release of all actions, 
etc.,”’ pending between them. The people complained 
to the king; De Breos was summoned to answer for 
his misdeeds, but he settled the affair by granting a 
new charter. ‘‘Imprimis,” saith he, ‘‘ inasmuch as 
those cannot agree, or be united together, whose 
desires and studies shall be different ; therefore, for 
the honour of God and the re-establishment of peace, 
we do remit all rancour and ill will to all and singular 
our burgesses aforesaid, who lately commenced suit 
against us in the court of our Lord the King, or who 
gave them contribution or aid in the aforesaid suit, 
granting unto them our former grace and love.” 

He also granted them ‘dead wood for fuel,” and 
oak wood for building and repairing their houses 
and ships, provided they did not sell any of it to 
strangers. They might have ‘four great ships or 
fewer together or successively,” and ‘‘as many boats 
as they will, able to carry twenty casks of wine or 
less, paying us and our heirs for every new-built 
ship or boat 12d.” They might also cut ‘turves” 
or peat, of which a great deal still remains exposed 
on the beach below high-water mark. His permis- 
sion to ‘dig pit coal in Byllywasta” is believed to 
be the earliest mention of coal-mining in South 
Wales. Moreover, they were to be free from “ all 
manner of usurpations, extortions, and exactions 
hitherto introduced contrary to the form of the same 
liberties,” and ‘‘ speedy justice’? was henceforth to 
be at every man’s door. 

These things De Breos bound himself down to 
observe and keep under penalty of 500 pounds of 
_ silver to the king, and 500 marks of silver to the 

urgesses, ‘‘as often soever as we shall have done or 
attempted to do anything contrary to the terms, or 
any of them.” At this time also the burgesses 
asserted the right of electing their own Portreeve, of 
sanctuary at the Church of St. Mary, and of free 
brewings of ale; and henceforth ‘‘tryers and tasters 
of beer’’ were ‘‘ wholly dismissed and removed out of 
the Borough of Swansea.” In the years that fol- 
lowed, King John granted wide liberties of trading 
beyond the limits of the seigniory, only ‘saving 
in all things the liberties of our city of London.” 
Confirmation charters and patents of “‘murage and 
pavage”’ followed during the next century, but 
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there is now nothing save scanty verbal evidence 
that Swansea was ever a walled town. In the days 
of Queen Elizabeth the ‘“‘Parochia de Swansey”’ con- 
tained not more than 1,200 inhabitants. 

The town and garrison were of considerable im- 
portance when the Civil War between Charles 1 and 
his Parliament reached into the Welsh marches, 
Until the autumn of 1645 the town was Royalist, and 
the Corporation books are charged with various sums 
for entertaining the Marquis of Worcester and his 
troops, and for ringing the bells to celebrate the 
victories of the principle of ‘‘the right divine to 
govern wrongly.” Afterwards the Roundheads took 
possession, and the civic hospitality was similarly 
extended to them. We find several entries to the 
effect that there ‘“‘came into this Towne the truly 
Honorable Oliver Croomwell, Esq., Lifftenant Gene- 
rall of all the Forces of this Kingdome of England, 
under the command of the Parliament, Lord of this 
Towne, the Seigniory of Gower, and Mannor of 
Killvay with the members thereof.” Puritan as he 
was, it would appear that Oliver, as ‘“‘Lord Lifftenant 
of Ierland,” did not neglect outward show, for, when 
he started on this westward journey, we find “ he went 
forth in that state and equipage as the like hath been 
rarely seen, himself in a coach with six gallant Flan- 
ders mares, whitish gray, divers coaches accompanying 
him, and very many great officers of the army; his life- 
guard, consisting of eighty gallant men, the meanest 
whereof a commander or esquire, in stately habit, with 
trumpet sounding. . . . And believe it, it’s such a 
guard as is hardly to be paralleled in the world. The 
Lord Lieutenant’s colours are white.”’ A Royalist 
newspaper noticing the same parade, however, says 
he was ‘‘attended by a life-guard of well-habited 
and well-mounted men, tho’ they seemed to 
be coblers and tinkers.”” Cromwell had become 
‘“‘Lord of this Towne,” ete., when the Parliament 
conferred upon him the confiscated estates in Glou- 
cestershire, Monmouthshire, and Glamorganshire of 
the Marquis of Worcester, and he always manifested 
great favour to the place. Besides sending contri- 
butions towards binding ‘‘ poore children” appren- 
tices, he is said to have given the lead that roofed 
the old market-place, and to have visited a “‘ godly 
old woman” who lived just outside the town. At 
any rate, when he came to the protectorate, he granted 
within three years two charters of the most liberal 
character. The first, dated 1655, recites that ‘‘our 
Towne of Swansey, in our county of Glamorgan, 
within our dominions of Wales, is an auntient Porte 
Towne and populous, scituate on the sea coast towards 
Ffrance, convenient for shipping and resisting Ffor- 
raigne Invasions, and tyme out of mynde hath beene 
a Towne Corporate.” He grants the burgesses all 
‘their auntient privileges, rights and immunities;” 
large powers of taxation “‘for walls, bulwarks, and 
sea bancks;’’ appoints Courts Baron, Courts of Pleas, 
and Courts of Pyepowder to be held frequently; fixes 
market-days and fairs, and gives Swansea as large 
liberties of trading throughout the United Kingdom 
as the City of London possessed. In his second 
charter he enabled Swansea to send one “ able and 
discreet burgess” to sit in Parliament. This great 
privilege lasted for a short time only ; the Restoration 
upset these charters in common with many other good 
things, and Swansea was not represented again until 
after 1832. The corporation accounts in the year 
1656 are interesting as showing that 6s. 8d. was paid 
to a constable “for taking a Quaker to gaol;” that 
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7s. 4d. was expended for repairing ‘‘ the Cocking 
stool,” which had a beam thirty feet long for 
ducking scolds and unruly women; that 3s. 4d. 
was spent for ‘‘mending the Bull Collar,” every 
butcher being fined who slaughtered a bull that 
had not first been baited; and that John Mog- 
ford was fined 5s. by order of the mayor for “ set- 
ting saile upon the Sabbath day” out of Swansea 
harbour. 

The port of Swansea is exceptionally well situated, 
being so near to the mouth of the Bristol Channel and 
tothe natural harbour of refuge at Lundy Island, that 
steamers trading there may always save one tide, and 
sometimes two and even three tides, as compared 
with those trading to Newport and Cardiff. More- 
over, there is at the Mumbles a fine roadstead with 
safe anchorage, a lighthouse, and a telegraph station 
with flag signals at the very water’s edge. This, the 
only convenience of its kind in the Channel, enables 
captains to apprise their owners the very moment 
they arrive, and get immediate orders as to their 
destination. 

Swansea harbour, which is only a mile from the 
roadstead, consists of a fine tidal basin, a long 
stretch of soft river bed, with works on each bank, 
two docks of about fourteen acres each, with half- 
tide basins of three and four acres, and a water 
depth of twenty-six and twenty-four and a half feet 
on the cills at spring tides. The entrance to the 
harbour is between two fine piers—the western one, 
a framework of great Memel baulks, filled in with 
stone work, runs out to sea about a third of a mile, 
and while it prevents silting at the harbour mouth, 
it also affords a fine broad,smooth,marine promenade. 
Here, when the wind blows, and the waves thunder 
against its sides, and the spray dashes over in thick 
showers, the promenader may easily delude himself 
into the belief that he is aboard ship on the tem- 
| pestuous sea—only the craft does not pitch and he 
does not feel qualmy. The north dock is chiefly 
used for the import of copper and other ores, and 
the export of coal, patent fuel, and manufactured 
products, while the south dock is used almost ex- 
clusively for coal exports. The shipping trade of 
last year is represented by 4,745 vessels, of 761,708 
tons register, yielding £20,564 11s. 8d. in shipping 
rates. At the present moment there is an appreciable 
increase. In view of supplying the great and too 
much neglected demand of. more dock space and 
deeper water, the harbour trustees have spent much 
money in successful dredging operations to deepen 
the channel, and have now joined with the Great 
Western Railway Company, the Midland Railway 
Company,and the Corporation in the construction of 





the new East Docks. This undertaking, which will 
afford twenty-six acres of deep floating accommoda- 
tion at a total cost of £300,000, is now proceeding 
tapidly, and will be completed in about twelve or 
tighteen months. As a result, there will be on its cills 
thirty-three feet of water, and the locks will be roomy 
though to take in almost the largest steamer afloat. 
@ whole of the money required for dock-making 
at Swansea has been procured from local sources. 
The prosperity of Swansea has grown with the great 
metal industries that are located in the valley. These 
fonsist chiefly of copper, zinc, spelter, lead, silver, 
nickel, tin-plate, and steel works. Copper smelting 
nas been practised in the neighbourhood for upwards 
of two hundred years, and it is confidently stated by 
‘minent writers that nine-tenths of the copper ore 
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that comes to this country is smelted at Swansea. 
The chief works are those of Mr. H. H. Vivian, m.p., 
the ‘‘copper king,” who represents the county of 
Glamorgan in Parliament. 

Though all kinds of ore are treated at Swansea, 
choice is chiefly made of those sulphides of copper 
which are comparatively poor in sulphur, but rich in 
copper, and these are smelted by what is technically 
known as the ‘‘dry process,” which consists of a 
series of calcinations, meltings, roastings, and refin- 
ings, until the copper of commerce is produced. The 
extent and importance of the smelting operations 
carried on in the Tawy Valley may best be gauged 
by looking at the great hills of black “slag” and 
scoriz which disfigure the landscape in the neigh- 
bourhood of the works. The ‘‘ copper-smoke,” which 
really is a trifling nuisance, has been raised to the 
dignity of a bugbear. The sulphurous fumes that 
issue from the countless tall chimneys at Landore 
have robbed Kilvey Hill of its verdure, and left its 
surface a cheerless, boulder-marked, water-coursed 
brown. It is said, also, when it rarely blows across 
the town, to cruelly blight all delicate flowers, and 
to create an acid and ‘‘ metallic” taste in the human 
mouth. Royal Commissions have sat upon the sub- 
ject, medical officers have reported, lawyers have 
argued, and scientists have experimented upon it- 
Everybody admits it would be well if the smoke 
could be annihilated, but the returns of health and 
mortality show no appreciable effect upon human life 
—nay, it is even asserted that those who have been 
subjected to its continuous influence live rather the 
longer for it. Four different methods of condensing 
the smoke are to be found in use at Swansea— 
1, washing the fume with dripping water, so as to 
deprive it of its noxious elements before it escapes ; 
2, collection and utilisation of the sulphurous acid 
fume by converting it into sulphuric acid; 3, lessen- 
ing the fume by cooling it, and favouring the deposi- 
tion of its solids in very long flues ; and, 4, discharging 
the smoke at such an aérial elevation that it may 
become largely mixed with atmospheric air before it 
falls to the earth. The annual total of copper ore - 
shipments at Swansea is about 193,815 tons. 

The chief centre of the tin-plate trade is also at 
Swansea. The iron is here puddled and rolled into 
thin sheets of various sizes, which are coated with tin, 
packed in boxes, and exported in great quantities. 
There are about a score of the largest kind of tin- 
works in the valley, and the number of men, women, 
and boys employed in the trade is very great. 

The manufacture of steel is a newer industry, but 
two very extensive works, under the superintendence 
of Dr. Siemens, turn out rails and armour-plates for 
Government ships, and steel for smaller articles, to an 
unlimited extent. In fact, the Swansea Valley on a 
dark night would serve to illustrate the ‘ Inferno.” 
Out of the thick darkness below into the dark- 
ness above come fierce consuming fires, and belch- 
ing smoke, and the roar of the blasts, and the 
metallic clang of steam hammers, and the deafen- 
ing din of gigantic machinery. Ever and anon 
the opening of a furnace door bursts upon one as a. 
dazzling point of light, revealing the hardihood of 
the distant human pigmies who dare to poke suclr 
fires into still greater fury. The tapping a smelting 
furnace is as the making of a pseudo sun—a fountain 
of liquid fire ; and a sheet of glowing” copper at the 
mills is a softer moon; and the rush of a white-hot 
steel bar through the works an erratic comet; and 
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the scintillations of the spelter-making a galaxy of 
twinkling stars. 

The imports of Swansea harbour for 1879 were 
470,777 tons, and the exports 1,158,711 tons. Of 
these total exports, coals made up 880,214 tons, and 
patent fuel 162,167 tons. Time was when all the 
coal shipped here was brought down from the col- 
lieries to the port in sacks on the backs of horses. 
The introduction of trams raised some opposition, 
because the old folks believed they caused a trem- 
bling of the earth, which soured the beer in their 
cellars! Railways and canals have now largely 
superseded even the then new-fangled tram. 

Swansea’s position on the south-western edge of 
the great South Welsh coal basin makes it an admir- 
able centre for studying the science of geology, which 
this year, in the person of Professor Ramsay, is 
raised to the dignity of the Presidential chair. Ex- 
tending from Pontypool on the east to St. Bride’s 
Bay on the west, this is the largest coal basin but 
one in Britain, In its 906 square miles, and 11,000 
feet depth, it has a sheer thickness of eighty-four feet 
of workable coal. 

Some fear having been expressed that the present 
rate of consumption would soon exhaust the supply, 
a Royal Commission took evidence, and reported the 
existence of 36,566,000,000 tons, which, at an annual 
rate of consumption of 13,664,112 tons, is sufficient 
to last for 2,200 years! 

Among the local peculiarities of Swansea are the 
disappearance of the millstone grit immediately to 
the west of the town, and the conformality of the 
coal measures on the mountain limestone; the occur- 
rence of detrital coal of two distinct ages in the 
Townhill sandstone ; the existence of numerous north 
and south ‘faults’? through limestone and coal 
strata, and even through the later Lias on the east. 

Among the eminent persons born at Swansea are 
Henry de Gower, the great building Bishop of St. 
David’s, whose magnificent architecture remains at 
Lamphey and St. David’s. He it was who, in and 
about 1330, rebuilt Swansea Castle and Church, and 
founded a hospital for ‘‘ decayed priests and laymen” 
in his large diocese of nearly 600 parishes. Ruined 
remains of his work are still to be seen. On Sunday 
morning, the 20th May, 1739, the roof of the church 
fell in, carrying with it all but the chancel and the 
west wall.. The people adhered to the custom of 
staying in the churchyard until the arrival of the 
vicar, who on this occasion was belated in his shav- 
ing, and thus the flock was saved. The present 
church, notwithstanding several attempts at improve- 
ment, is irremediably ugly. Beau Nash, the Fashion 
King of Bath, was born in Goat Street; ‘‘ Ann of 
Swansea,” sister to Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble, 
wrote here three volumes of poems and sixteen for- 
gotten novels; Richard Savage, the poet, wrote the 
tragedy of ‘‘ Sir Thomas Overbury” in Barber’s Court 
here, just before he went to Bristol to die of -gaol 
fever; Hugh Gore, the learned Bishop of Waterford 
and Lismore, founded here in 1682 a free grammar 
school for the education of twenty poor boys in 
** virtue and good literature.” 

To the west of Swansea, jutting out into the 
Bristol Channel and Atlantic Ocean, lies the peninsula 
of Gower (anciently Gwyr or Gohir),a land of 
deversified natural beauty and romantic legend. Its 
people, a distinct race from the Welsh, are the 
descendants of a colony of Flemings, whose customs 
and expressions they retain. The Red Sandstone 





crops out in a long axis through the limestone here, 
and the irregular surface of the country now riseg 
into the commanding height of Cefn Bryn, anon 
smoothes itself out into heathery commons anc bree 
downs, and here and there unexpectedly sinks into 
little narrow valleys and ferny hollows, the delight 
of the botanist, the fairy-land of picnickers. Its coasts 
are bold escarpments of rugged limestone, indented 
with numberless little bays, whose smooth, soft, sandy 
beaches, and cool, shady caverns irresistibly invite 
the bather. The largest village is The Mumbles, 
only four and a half miles from Swansea, along a 
level seaside road, traversed by steam trains, horse 
trams, and the ‘‘Flying Beetle Crusher” four-in- 
hand. Under the government of an urban sanitary 
authority the village is improving. Its numerous 
hotels and innumerable comfortable private lodgings 
are occupied by titled and fashionable visitors who 
wish to get off the beaten track of holiday-goers, 
In front of the place, along half a mile of shingly 
beach, hundreds of dredging skiffs, and yachts, and 
pleasure boats ride at anchor above the oyster beds. 
In the church are evidences that the Roman veterans 
were not proof against the seductions of Oyster. 
mouth, and the fine old Norman castle of that name, 
with its ivied battlements and traceried windows, is 
eloquent of the storied past when the summer moon 
joins you in brooding over it in the company of sweet 
melancholy. 

Under the Lighthouse Rock is Bob’s Cave, the tradi- 
tional stronghold of the bold smugglers, the memory 
of whose exploits is perpetuated in the name of Brandy 
Cove, a couple of miles away. A tempestuous night 
spent in the tall and tremulous lighthouse would waken 
thoughts in harmony with the bell note that booms 
with every swell on the treacherous Mixen shoal out- 
side. Langland Bay, with the splendid marine villa 
of the millionaire Crawshays, and Caswell Bay, with 
its glorious sands, and grottoes, and fountains of pure 
fresh water below the high sea-line, will not be for- 
gotten by those who have seen them once. Pwll-du 
inlet, farther westward, is one end of the lovely and 
secluded valley of Bishopston,where the ferns flourish, 
and the hazel nuts ripen, and the trout jump, though 
the stream flows for the most part in a subterranean 
channel through the limestone rock. It is on the 
southern Gower coast, in Bacon Hole, and Bosco’s 
Den, and. Paviland, buried beneath breccia and 
stalagmite, that paleontologists have found a great 
mass of fossil remains of all the greater extinct cave 
mammalia, and many of the smaller. Here wasa 
portion of an ivory tusk which could not have 
measured less than twelve feet long. Here, too, 
slept for ages, side by side with the Hlephas antiquus, 
the skeleton of the famous Red Lady of Paviland, 
with ancient British adornments of ivory, and Roman 
coins that might have been hers as well. On the topof 
Cefn Bryn stands the Druidic cromlech called Arthur's 
Stone, rather more overgrown with myth and romance 
than with moss, though a mysterious intermittent 
spring is said at propitious times to bubble up beneath 
it. The Norman knights had an eye for the beautiful 
in nature when they dispossessed the Welsh princes 
of the fair land of Gwyr, and, in order to keep it, 
built strong castles, the ivy-clad ruins of which re- 
main to this day. Penrice Castle, a new castle beside 
an old one, is the summer residence of Mr. C. R. M. 
Talbot, m.p., Lord-Lieutenant of Glamorgan and 
Father of the House of Commons. He has occuple 
the same seat uninterruptedly since 1831. 
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THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON REFORM. 


The local committee of the British Association are 
bestirring themselves to good purpose. The local 
hospitality will be frank and free. There will be 
a great combination of attractions in the town itself 
that week, and excursions have already been arranged 
to the chief works, collieries, mansions, old castles, 
ete., within a wide radius. One excursion is arranged 
to St. David’s Head, the ancient cathedral city of 
Menevia, at the farthest point of Pembrokeshire.* 





A PARODY. 


btw following scientific jeu d’esprit is wafted to 
us all the way from San Francisco. Professor 
0. C. Marsh, of Yale College, it need hardly be 
explained, is a champion of Darwinism. He has, 
however, few followers in America, where Agassiz, 
Dawson, and other men of science, hold sounder views. 


A PARODY. 
To Proressor O. C. MaArsu. 


BY A NON-UNIFORMITARIAN, 


Break, break, break 
At thy cold grey stones, O. C. ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the five-toed horse ! 

That his bones are at rest in the clay : 
O well for the ungulate brute ! 

That he roams o’er the prairie to-day. 


Thy rocks bear their record of life, 
Evolved from Time’s earliest dawn ; 

But O for the view of a vanished form ! _ 
And the link that is missing and gone ! 


Break, break, break 
At thy fossils and stones, 0. C.! 
But the gentle charm of Uniform Law 
Can never quite satisfy me. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON ON REFORM. 


N a letter to Mr. Gleig, dated April 11th, 1831, 
the Duke of Wellington gives a clear, terse, and 
characteristic summary of the motives which led him 
to assume the position he held on the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform. The letter has no bearing upon 
political questions of to-day, having been written 
more than half a century ago, but it is interesting 
as an historical document, and valuable as illustrating 
the opinion and the character of the illustrious 
writer. 
To Mr. Gleig. 
London, 11th April, k 
My Dear Sr, Reet. 
It is curious enough that I, who have been the 
greatest reformer on eartli, should be held up as an 
enemy to all reform. This assertion is neither more 
nor less than one of the lying cries of to-day. If 
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by Reform is meant Parliamentary Reform, or a 
change in the mode or system of representation, 
what I have said is that I never heard of a plan that 
was safe or practicable that would give satisfaction, 
and that while I was in office I should oppose myself 
to reform in Parliament. This was tm answer to 
Lord Grey on the first day of the session. 

I am still of the same opinion. I think that Par- 
liament has done its duty. But constituted as Parlia- 
ment is—having in it as a member every man noted 
in the country for his fortune, his talents, his science, 
his industry, or his influence; the first men of all 
professions, in all branches of trade and manufacture 
connected with our colonies and settlements abroad ; 
and representing, as it does, all the states of the 
United Kingdom—the government of the country is 
still a difficult task. ‘To conduct the government 
will be impossible, if by Reform the House of Com- 
mons should be brought to a greater degree under 
popular influence. Yet let those who wish for Reform 
reflect for a moment where we should all stand if we 
were to lose for a day the protection of government. 
That is. the ground on which I stand in respect to 
the question-in general of Reform in Parliament. I 
have more experience in the government of this 
country than any man now alive, as well as in foreign 
countries. I have no borough influence to lose, and 
I hate the whole concern too much to think of endea- 
vouring to gain any. Ask the gentlemen of the 
Cinque Ports whether I have ever troubled any of 
them. On the other hand, I know that I should be 
very popular in the country if I would pretend to 
alter my opinion and alter my course; and I know 
that I exclude myself from political power by perse- 
vering in the course which I have taken. 

But nothing shall induce me to utter a word, either 
in public or private, that I don’t believe to be true. 
If it is God’s will that this great country should be 
destroyed, and that mankind should be deprived of 
this last asylum of peace and happiness, be it so. 
But as long as I can raise my voice I will do so 
against the infatuated madness of the day. 

In respect to details, it has always appeared to me 
that the first step upon this subject was the most 
important. We talk of unrepresented great towns. 
There are towns which have all the benefit of being 
governed by the system of the British Constitution 
without the evil of elections. Look at Scotland! 
Does Scotland suffer because it has not the benefit of 
riotous elections? I think that Reform in Scotland 
would be, and I am certain would be thought, a 
grievance by many in that country. I can answer 
for there being many respectable men in Manchester, 
and I believe there are some in Birmingham and 
Leeds, who are adverse to a change. 

But how is this change to be made? Either by 
adding to the number of the representatives in Par- 
liament from England! or by disfranchising what 
are called the rotten boroughs! The first cannot be 
done without a departure from the basis, and a 
breach of the Acts, of Union—and mind! a serious 
departure and breach of those Acts, inasmuch as the 
limits of the extension could not be less than from 
fifteen to twenty towns. 

The last would be, in my opinion;’a violation of 
the first and most important principle of the Con- 
stitution, for no valid reason, and upon no ground 
whatever, excepting a popular cry and an apprehen- 
sion of the consequences of resisting it. But this is 
not all. I confess that I see in thirty members for 
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rotten boroughs, thirty men—I don’t care of what 
party—who would preserve the state of property as 
it is; who would maintain by their votes the Church 
of England, its possessions, its churches and universi- 
ties ; all our great institutions and corporations; the 
union with Scotland and Ireland; the dominion of 
the country over its foreign colonies and possessions ; 
the national honour abroad, and its good faith with 
the king’s subjects at home. I see men at the back 
of the government to enable it to protect individuals 
and their property against the injustice of the times, 
which would sacrifice all rights and all property to a 
description of plunder called general convenience and 
utility. I think that it is the presence of this de- 
scription of men in Parliament, with the country 
gentlemen, and the great merchants, bankers, and 
manufacturers, which constitutes the great difference 
between the House of Commons and those assemblies 
abroad called Chambers of Deputies. It is by means 
of the representatives of the close corporations that 
the great proprietors of the country participate in 
political power. I don’t think that we could spare 
thirty or forty of these representatives, or with 
advantage exchange them for thirty or forty mem- 
bers elected for the great towns by any new system. 

Iam certain that the country would be injured by 
depriving men of great property of political power, 
besides the injury done to it by exposing the House 
of Commons to a greater degree of popular influence. 

You will observe that I have now considered only 
the smallest of all reforms—a reform which would 
satisfy nobody, yet it cannot be adopted without a 
serious departure from principle—principle in the 
maintenance of which the smallest as well as the 
greatest of us is interested—and by incurring all the 
risks of these misfortunes which all wish to avoid. 

I tell you that we must not risk our great insti- 
tutions and large properties, personal as well as real. 
If we do, there is not a man of this generation so 
young, so old, so rich, so poor, so bold, so timid, as 
that he will not feel the consequences of this rash- 
ness. This opinion is founded, not on reasoning 
only, but on experience, and I shall never cease to 
declare it. 

Believe me, ete., 


WELLINGTON. 





Baricties. 





SELBORNE CuurcH.—This ancient church has recently been 
partially restored, and the rector, the Rev. E. Barnard, hopes to 
complete the necessary repairs. It is a classic place, especially 
as associated with the name of Gilbert White, whose letters 
are more popular now than ever they were. A pilgrim recently 
visiting the parish heard that an ancient parishioner had died 
the same day, aged 97. As Gilbert White died in 1793, this 
old woman must have been ten or eleven years old at the time of 
his death, and was probably the last living link connecting him 
with the present times. 


IsANDLANA.—A Memorial Church and School is to be erected 
on the site of the camp of Isandlana. The mystery that 
shrouded the story of that disastrous day has been gradually 
removed, and the ay facts are known. A body of native 
horse, which had ridden out to reconnoitre, came unexpectedly 
upon the Zulu army. As the horsemen retreated fighting, a 
company of regulars was dispatched in support. That com- 
pany was surrounded, outnumbered, and cut to pieces. But 
the main English strength was still intact. Had it, even at 








this time, availed itself of such vantage ground as even an 
unfortified camp yielded, it would certainly have repulsed the 
enemy with severe loss. On the — the two gallant 
officers in command, Colonels Pulleine and Durnford, appear to 
have drawn up their men in front of the camp. The camp was 
a mile in length. The troops could cover the entire front only 
by being marshalled in an extended skirmishing line. Such a 
formation could not resist the onslaught of ten or twelve thou- 
sand swift muscular Zulus. There is ground for belief that 
ammunition itself was wanting. Too late was the order given 
to concentrate and retire within the camp. The horns of the 
Zulu army had by this time drawn together, and poured in 
round the edges of the shattered thin red line. The defeat 
turned into a massacre. 


Fou.ness IstAnD.—The work of repairing the sea walls of 
Foulness Island, which has been going on during the past three 
years, has now been completed. Serious breaches had been 
made in the walls by high tides and strong winds, and great 
anxiety existed as to the safety of the island and its inhabitants. 
It is now regarded as being perfectly secure, The population is 
between 700 and 800. 


A Worp 1n Srason.—Carlyle in his own peculiar fashion 
has warned us of the importance of speech by reminding us that, 
like the bullets in a battle, every word has its billet, so that 
when the little vocable has once been spoken, no man may say 
where the final ending of its influence is. ‘‘Speech is silvern— 
no idlest word that Gc speakest, but is a seed cast into time 
and grows through all eternity.” Such a thought is well cal- 
culated to support the admonition of a higher authority on the 
subject of idle speech. We are especially reminded of this 
power of a single word, and that seemingly a very unimportant 
one, to produce lasting results, by an incident recorded in the 
tour through Scotland made by the sister of William Words- 
worth in company with the poet himself in the year 1803. She 
and her brother were walking by the banks of one of the 
Scottish lakes, in a westerly direction, at a time when the sun 
was setting in much beauty. A woman passing by casually 
addressed them with the words, ‘‘ You are stepping westward.” 
It was a mere casual salutation, which in ordinary minds would 
have produced no effect ; but lighting, as the sentence did, on 
Wordsworth’s susceptible poetic spirit, it gave birth to one of 
his shorter poems, ‘‘ Stepping Westwards.” The conclusion 
of that sonnet is :— 


‘¢ The voice was soft and she who spake 
Was walking by her native lake ; 
The salutation had to me 
The very sound of courtesy. 
Its power was felt, and while my eye 
Was fixed upon the glowing sky 
The echo of the voice enwrought 
A human sweetness with the thought 
Of travelling through the world that lay 
Before me in my endless way.” 


Truly, who can tell the power of a single word, fitly spoken 
to the right person, at the right time ! 


Suops AND Stores.—Lord Derby, in speaking of co-operative 
stores, said that shopkeepers have begun to see that they must 
demand ready money, and charge ready-money prices. Nothing 
could be more faulty than the credit system. It was a tax upon 
the thrifty for the advantage of the thriftless, Thus it inflicted 
a double wrong on the community. It mulcted the meritorious, 
while it rewarded the undeserving. He did not doubt that in 
very many instances credit was given to the needy purchaser 
from motives of the purest benevolence ; but, as a system, it 
was demoralising. However much he might desire it, the 
small tradesman at present found it difficult to extricate himself 
from this system. Bat the existence of a co-operative store In 
the neighbourhood would help him out of his difficulty. It 
would apply the pressure of a necessity, and it would afford 
the support of a precedent. Moreover, the small shopkeeper 
himself would in due time avail himself of the co-operative 
principle. A wholesale co-operative store established among 
shopkeepers would enable them to purchase the goods which 
they retailed on more advantageous terms. There were signs 
already that co-operation was likely to be developed in this direc- 
tion. If this were done, he did not see why the retail dealer should 
despair of his future position. He had, at all events, this in 
his favour, that personal attention and adaptability to the wants 
of individual customers was mare easy in his case than it was 
for the general storekeepers, and common experience showe 
that in matters of buying and selling this was a great point. 








